44              THE THEORY OF THE LIVING ORGANISM

4.   Gestalt psychology and the field concept

This system of psychology, which uses the notion of physical
brain fields as its main explanatory principle, was applied at first
to the organization of sensory fields, but was later developed,
especially by Kohler and Koflka, towards a complete explanatory
account of mental processes and behaviour. The following account
of certain aspects of this system of psychology is based mainly on
the works of these two authors, references being to Kohler's
Gestalt Psychology (1930) and Koffka's Principles of Gestalt
Psychology (1935).

The Gestalt conception was founded upon consideration of visual
phenomena. It was found, as will be indicated below, that these
phenomena display characteristics similar to those found in certain
physical systems, especially those whose changes are governed by
the principle that their potential energy tends to the minimum that
existing circumstances will allow. This similarity is considered
to be more than an analogy. The field properties of phenomena
as experienced are believed to be due to the fact that these
phenomena are the correlates of physical fields in the brain.
Hence the total brain field is called the psychophysical field. Any
segregated sub-field in this total field is a Gestalt. Thus a seen
figure on its background is an example of a Gestalt. It is a sub-
field of the total field maintained by local stimulation, with of
course mutual reaction between it and the total field of which it
forms a segregated part.

To quote from Kohler (p. 148), 'the word "Gestalt" means any
segregated whole .... wherever a process dynamically distributes
and regulates itself, determined by the actual situation in a whole
field, this process is said to follow principles of Gestaltthcorie. In
all cases of this type the process will have some characteristic
which exists in an extended area only, so that a consideration of
local points or local factors as such will not give us full insight
into the nature of the process.'

According to Kohler, the relation between the pattern of retinal
stimulation and the distribution of the resulting processes in the
psychophysical field must be interpreted in the following way
(pp. 107-109) : Under the influence of the rays of light reflected
from an object, the retina is a mosaic of indifferently related
stimulated points, functioning independently. How then is the
pattern of stimulation represented in the psychophysical field, if
it is not preserved by isolated conduction paths? His answer is,